ing the whole last quarter of the iyth century in
Poland with chivalric splendour. That Poland could
thus have risen in military power and national unself-
ishness from its political and social slough was a
demonstration of the vitality and quality of the Poles
as gratifying as it was glorious, though as little to have
been expected in those times as it is memorable for all
times to come.

The scory is briefly told; it is in every history of
Europe. The Turks were besieging Vienna. At the
earnest request of the Pope and implored by the
Emperor Leopold, the 59 years old King Jan Sobieski
of Poland gathered 2,000 of the invincible heavy
Polish cavalry of the period, marched the 350 miles to
Vienna in 10 days, waited for the rest of his army of
18,000 to come up, and then, September 12, 1683 fell
upon the Turks. Sobieski led the united army in
person, some 80,000 men. He utterly crushed the
Turkish army, raised the siege of Vienna by that one
blow, drove the Turks far enough back to relieve
Hungary from Ottoman oppression, and received the
praise of all Europe as the saviour of Christianity
from the Moslem.

One of the elegant tents of the Sultan taken by
Sobieski at Vienna is set up in Sobieski's palace at
Podhorce, now owned by Prince Sanguszko, as the
unique interior decoration of one of the dining rooms.
But a few such tents and similar battle trophies
was all Poland had'to show for this last noble reflex
of the great crusading impulse of the Middle Ages ;
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